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T's E Mar vznx H 1s ſeparate Herefordsbire from n and are 
about ten miles in length. Their direction is North and South. They conſiſt Z 5 
of many ſugar-loaf Hills, the ſummits of which command an extenſive proſpect, 8 
including parts of Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, Raduorsbire, Brecknocksbire, 
7 85 Shropshire, Wor cestershire, and Glocestersbire. There 1s a ſpring riſing in the 
8 fide of one of the Hills, poſſeſſed of ſome medical properties, which, together 
with the purity of the air and the ſurrounding ſcenery, renders it a place of 
faſhionable reſort i in the ſummer months. Some farther particulays reſpecting 
theſe Hills will be ſound in the Notes. 8 5 7580 1 e ES ; 
There is nothing i in the following Poem which requires any prefatorp in- 
1 formation; „ neither have 1 any thing to ſay in extenuation of its faults, and 
1 | therefore ſhould have contented myſelf with the preceding brief deſeription : 
| of the Hills, if it had not appeared neceſſary more amply to explain thoſe references. 2 
© to the ſtate of the Poor, which will appear in one part of the Poem. 5 
= A ſuſpicion. that I might not again have ſo fit an opportunity of declaring z 
theſe ſentiments, has induced me to embrace the preſent occaſion, though aware = 
at the ſame time, that I am ſubjecting myſelf to cenſures, which are diſre- ® :- 
garded only from the ſuperior intereſt, the ſubje& excites 1n my mind. I, how- 
ever, requeſt the reader to obſerve. that in commenting, both here and in the 
; Poem, on the effects of extreme poverty, 1. have been influenced by no other 
| motive than a deſire of finding a cure, by exciting dormant feelings in the 


: minds of the good, and not from a ray diſpoſition to detect evils | 
which cannot be removed. 
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1 : Ce PREPACE. | 
Perhaps no ſentiment has Socks more * to 3 chan FO 5 


belief that the Property we have is our own, and that the 58 Potlettions 
were given us for no other purpoſe than to multiply our wants. 


1 do not mean to infer that the Affluent are not intitled to the comforts 


of Life, but they are aſſuredly to be condemned as unjuſt ſtewards, when they 
are actuated by a ſpirit of accumulation, or expend in Pride and Luxury 
that Property which was Jent only to promote ſurrounding happineſs. It muſt 
| however, be confeſſed that the moſt diſſipated men by the inconſiderate diffuſion 
of their fortunes not " unfrequently confer benefits on thoſe around them : but 
this does not juftiſy their conduct; it only Proves that the Supreme Being, 
at the moment he condeimns the motives of men, can make their worſt actions 5 
concur to the general good. 8 e 
But chat diſpoſition of mind an can e ſtimulate men to e : 
the evils we a complain of, is the conſtant recollection that we were not born 8 
for ourſelves, but for the good of others. If this ſentiment. were more 
practically adopted, men of fortune, whatever their incomes, would confine | 
their expenditures to reaſonable limits, and be conſtantly defirous of remov ving 
| the diſtreſſes of thoſe around them. | . 
The important obligations, however, Which the in are ſubject to, 5 
are not confined to the relief of - corporeal wants : : the ſubordin ate ranks 
of Society Have propenfſities to much evil, and capacities for much good : 
""_ theſe minds to be left untutored, or to the improvements of chance? 
For the want of chat moral inſtruction which it was in the power of rich 
men to beſtow, how many evils. have ariſen to the world, and do ariſe! 


How many of thoſe men, who have been exiled or have forfeited their lives 3 


to the laws of their Country, would at this moment have been valuable 
members of Society, if the rich in their particular diſtricts had complied with 
the duties of their ſtation? but their attention to their Routs and their Dogs, 
and their Horſes: and their Huntivg, and a long catalogue of other trifles, 


too 


| 8 PREFACE. vii 
too frequently preoecupy their minds, and leave them. neither inclination or 
leiſure to reſtrain their paſſians, or to conſult their duties. 


How 'far the crimes of the Thief, the Highwayman, or the eg 


may be attributed to Rich men who have miſapplied their riches, a | 
day will determine; 


ſuture 
but it is poſſible, that at that time the conduct of the apparent 
aſſaſſin may be palliated, and the real murderer be ſound in the man, who, having 
it in his power, neglected to correct the diſpoſition which occafioned * 

The beſt intentions of men are too ſrequently eounteracted by a paſſion 
for extravagance. It is impoſſible to trace the effects of this vice without recurring 
to almoſt all the evils of liſe ; 
renders callous the heart ; 


it extends its ramifications" in every direction; 


and its progreſs is imperceptible. The paſſion for finery and diſtinction, 


incapacitates men of the largeſt fortunes from doing good, and it is no uncommon 
thing to hear the moſt opulent, when ſolicited by an acquaintance ſor a ſmall 
charitable donation, to apologize, at the moment they are ſtepping from a Chariot ö 


to a Palace, by ſaying, with much apparent concern, © They really cannot 


afford „ and true it is, they cannot afford it, conſiſtent with their preſent by 


conduct. Pride makes them extravagant, and extravagance keeps them poor. 
Men too oſten begin life without preſcribing bounds to their wants; 3 


and if accident or common occupations beſtow on them wealth, their immediate 


conſideration is, not how beſt to encourage the virtuous, inſtruct the ignorant, 
bor relieve the diſtreſſed; but, to determine what new appendage to add to. 
| their eſtabliſhment; and an inflexible reſolution to regard only their own: ; 


| imaginary wants, ſeems to proceed with an exact proportion to the increaſe: 
of their riches. : 
be amended ? 


Poverty be ee 


B 2 Tho 


perverts the underftanding, and even deprives us of that 
| portion of happineſs which God created us to enjoy. Its approaches are flattering, 


With ſuch principles prevailing in the world, how can it. 
When ſuch mae abounds, | where ſhall the voice "0 f 
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The generality of men require but very ſlender arguments to 'refuſe their 
aſſiſtance to the needy, and are eaſily perſuaded to expend their wealth in 
that channel which beſt accords with their corrupt paſſions : it is on this 
account that the wil motive with many for not relieving the Poor, is, 


their folly or their vices. Let God condemn us all, but let not man condemn 
his fellow ! Have the allurements of vice never ſubdued zhy better judgment? 
have the ways of folly never found an advocate in thy, breaſt ? endued as 

it has been with purer motives, and ſecured by more early inſtructions, 


If we have been ſtrangers to the flagrant crimes of others, inſtead of exerciſing ; 


a cenſorious ſpirit, we ſhould firſt endeavour to correct in them what we 


know to be wrong, and at the ſame time thank God, with humility, that : 
: he has protected us from their temptations and defended us from their trials. Fe 
I ſpeak this as the ſhadow of an apology for the moſt depraved poor; 


but what ſhall be ſaid for that large portion of our fellow-creatures, of the 


: aged and the infirm, Who are familiar only with want and its concomitant = 
: evils; Who hardly venture to conſider themſel v es in the light of human beings, 3 


and are debarred from calling any brethren, unleſs they: Perocive in them a 0 


brotherhood of miſery. , 
WM is manifeſtly true, that a vaſt portion of the evil. which; deforms the 
world, ariſes from the uncultivated minds of the Poor ; from their being reared 
in confined and filthy habitations, where whole families are herded together, | 
diſregarded by the world, and ignorant of their moral duties, whilſt both 


Children and Parents are familiarized to, and hardened by indecencies. Fr om 


ſuch hot- beds What is to be expected but the life of the evil eee, and 
the deſtruction of the good? 3 . | | 
The mind ſometimes indulges itſelf with the luxury of ſuppoſing. what. 
might be, and pictures the very poſfible character of a rich man, limiting his 
expences, and employing the overplus of his fortune in leſſening the diſtreſſes 
of thoſe around him. We a him perſuaded that a ſmall aſſiſtance to 

| voung 


| PREFACE. e 
young perſons at their commencement in liſe, is frequently the cauſe of their 
being permanently comfortable, and often of arifing to reſpectability and uſe- 
fulneſs. We extend our ideas, and behold ſuch a man beſtowing a ſmall 
marriage portion, on every virtuous young couple of his neighbourhood; acquiring 
by theſe means an intereſt in their affections which: a good man will make 
productive of good. He beholds with pleaſure their riſing offspring, and in 
caſes of emergency, preſents to their minds a laſt and certain reſort, ever 
ſtudying to inculcate the benign tenets of Chriſtianity, as well by example as 
precept: and this not to one family, whoſe habits may have been particularly 
good, but to all who ſurround his dwelling, mildly rebuking the bad, and Z 
encouraging the good. Such a man. might be conſidered almoſt as a Deity 
on earth ; but what would be of more conſequence to himſelf, on quitting f 
the world, | it would afford him the conſolation to reflect, that he was not born 


in vain.- There are few men ſo depraved as not to admire this character; 
but the generality of perſons content themſelves with admiring, what they are 
determined | never to imitate. | 728 724 
3 charitable to ſuppoſe that the majority; of: rich men ſquander their | 
| fortunes on themſelves alone, from the impreſſions they received i in early vouth, 
or from the overbearing | influence of example, reflecting not, becauſe they 
| have not been taught to reflect, that what they make eſſential to their happineſs, 
might confer happineſs on thouſands, 
It ſeems to be incontrovertible, that every man 157 induſtry and carefulneſs ought to 
5 be enabled to protect his children from want, and depraved 1 1s the mind which would 
debar him from ſome comſorts; but what comforts can that man ſecure to his family, 
who when young, could only provide ſor himſelf with tolerable decency, and now 
that he has a wife and many children, is compelled with the Same Sum to 


provide for them alſo.* | An effectual remedy for theſe evils. will never be 


rms diſcovered, 

* An avaricious Farmer once told the writer, that he had almoſt conſtantly remarked a gradation 

of changes in thoſe men he had been in the habit of employing-—Young men he faid were ge- 
nerally neat in their appearance, active and cheerful, till they became married, and. had a family, 


* 


* J — | 
diſcovered, until Scxoots and Cudiyitts are founded upon NATIONAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. So deeply is my mind imprefſed - with this truth, that 1 hope a degree 
of warmth will be pardoned i in me when fpeaking on the ſubject. 

children are called the children of the ſtate, but is not that ſtate an unnatural 
parent, which reſents only its children 8 preternatural death, and does little elſe 
ſor the preſervation of their lives; which beholds the deaf and the lame and 
5 the blind „ for, together with numberleſs children who are made 


v7 ds To die ſo flowly * none call it murder. ql 
| | i Corxniee. | 


1 not all  governritents miſtaken one of the firſt prineiples' of government, 
when out of millions expended in other channels, they beſtow not a fingle 


| farthing on theſe ill-fated ſufferers—theſe « blights of the creation,” whoſe claims 


more particularly apply to the ſtate. But ſtates, like individuals, keep them- 5 
5 ſelves poor by extravagance, for what ſtates can afford to aſſume the paternal 
character, and at the ſame time undertake their ſavourite wars, which not only 
fill the land with mourning, and ſend thouſands and tens of thouſands to an 
. untimely grave, but in a few years occaſion the expenditure of a ſum ſufficient ; 
to ameliorate the condition of all the poor in Europe. 5 | 
5 1 cannot, however, but indulge the hope, from thei improving philanthropy | 


. of the age, that the time is faſt approaching, when every Poor man will receive 


| their Sunday's Clothes became common without any others to ſupply. their place. 


- ſtipend from the government under which he lives, rifing in proportion to 
the number of his children. This would be a politic meaſure in every 
country, as well as the moſt effectual means to correct the morals of the N 
lower orders, by making them attach the idea of comfort to the word HOME : mora- 


lity allo would be eſſentially promoted, as it would encourage them to marry, from ; | 


ohen he bad e that ther as Biittoas, Buckles and Watches gradually diappeared, and 
But ſaid he, 
« ſome good comes from this, for they will then work for whatever they can get.“ It ſhould be 
remarked that the mew in ls. place. were d W per . | 


the recollection th at ſome aſſiſtance would be dealt to them to eine the 
expences of a riſing family. At preſent, the claſſes to which I refer, in mar- 
rying obey the impulſe of the moment, rather than the dictates of their 


underſtanding, and when their minds become diveſted of former impreſſions, 
they are ready to curſe their folly, and to conſider the children which God 
ſent them in mercy, as ſo many ſubtractions from their happineſs. And 


truly they are ſo, preſenting nothing to the parent's eye but comfortleſs penury, 


and exciting nothing in his mind but the OOO of wants he cannot luis. 


LY Theſe reflections were cso in n meaſure by A 0 poor Family refit 4 u 
wretched Hovel on the Herefordſhire fide of the Malvern Hills, and near the road at the bottom 


of the Herefordſhire Beacon, The Family conſiſts of a Huſband, Wife, ſix ſmall and half- 


ſtarved Children, together with an aged Grandmother. The Huſband is a Labourer, and in 
the beſt ſeaſon of the year, earns from ſeven to ten ſhillings per week, It is no uncommon - 


thing for ſuch Families to kill one Pig in the year, and by partaking of it on particular days only, 
to make it laft the whole of the following year. This was exactly the caſe with the preſent 
family. As I entered the door the pot was boiling over a ſmall wood fire, round which the 


| ſix ragged but innocent looking children with the old Grandmother were ſeated, watching it boil. 


with a ſolicitude that made them filent. The Mother was buſily engaged in mending a garment 


that had been mended a hundred times before. She appeared to be a woman of good natural 
ſenſe, and ſpoke like one who had known what grief was, her manner was ſpiritleſs, and I could 


not help believing that ſhe was unhappy, not from the evils ſhe herſelf had felt, but from the 


anticipation of what her children muſt feel. It may be ſuppoſed that it was impoſſible for me 
to addreſs her with any ill-timed expreſſions of pity, which inſtead of comforting her mind would 
rather have confirmed her ſorrow. LI enquired of the Grandmother if ſhe received any aſſiſtance 


from the Pariſh, ſhe replied in a ſhrill and faultering voice, that ſhe had often required it, and 


had as often been refuled by the Overſeers, unleſs ſhe would conſent to give them the little Hut, 


which had formerly been plaiſtered up by her deceaſed huſband, and in which the and her de- 


ſcendants ftill contrived to live. „ How Sir,” faid ſhe, © could 1 part with the only thing in 


the world I can call my own.” ——This is parochial Law! Oh Howard, I venerate thy benevo- _ 
lence, but could wiſh that thine own. country had poſſeſſed its full exerciſe, then mighteſt thou - 


| have been living, and haply this injuſtice have been remedied, 


If in conſequence of this remark any of the viſuors.- to Malveris Wells ſhould notice this - 


| poor and intereſting Family, it will afford me conſolation to refle& that one humen being is the 
better for the prelent publication, It muſt however be confeſled, that this is one only of many 
thouſand inſtances which prefent the ſame or greater claims on our compaſſion, but if we with- 
hold our good till we have diſcovered the mo ot deſerving obhect, it is manifeſt that our deſign is 


to do no good a at all. 
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xii  PRRPFACE, 

In commentin g on the ſtate of the Poor, I might refer among other topics 
to thoſe neglected finks of wretchedneſs—Pariſh Workhouſes, and include 
ſtrictures on the hard tendency of many of the Poor laws. But my defign 
| was not to write a treatiſe on the condition of the Poor, but merely to expreſs 
a few thoughts, which might elucidate particular parts of the Poem. I 
cannot however refrain on the preſent occaſion to declare the warm admiration 
which all muſt feel of a ſociety in London recently eftabliſhed for amending 
| the ſtate of the Poor. Their different reports on this ſubject, do them honor 
as men and as chriſtians, and demonſtrate the praQticability of the ſcheme. 
It is a fact indeed which no reaſonable perſon could doubt: the diſpoſition | 
to attempt it was alone required, and if perſiſted in with reſolution and ſup- 
ported with 1 iberality, its benefits muſt. be | mn and its importance 


Wa national. 


| My friend, Roztnr $orrukr, underſtanding I was about to publick a 
N Poem on the ſubject of Malvern Hills, addreſſed to me the following lines. 
They do not particularly refer to the ſubject of the Poem, but as being = 
faggrtes by that cn they may not be — ErY to the reader. 1 
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„ 


To 


1 Marvxux then thy theme ? it is a name 
That wakes i in me the thoughts of other years 


5 And other friends. 5 Would I had been with thee 
3 When thou didſt wind the heights. 1 could have loy d 5 | 
To lead thee i in the paths I once had trod, 
| And pointing out the dark and far-off firm. 
On Clifton' 8 ſummit, or the ſpi pire that marked 
5 That pleaſant town, that If muſt never more 
Without ſome heavy thoughts bethink me of, 
| 1 could have loy'd to live the paſt again. 
| Yet, were I ever more to tread thoſe heights, | 
1 Sure it ſhould be i in | ſolitude ; for fince- 5 
I travell'd there, and bath d my throbbing brow 5 
= With the drifted ſnows of the unſunn'd mountain elit, — 1 
5 Time hath much chang d me, and that deareſt friend 


Who ſhar'd my wanderin gs, to a better world 


Hath paſt. A moſt unbending man was he, 


E 


. 

Simple of heart, and to himſelf ſevere, 

In whom there was no guile, no evil thought, 
No natural weakneſs. I could not have borne 
His eye's reproof ; it was to me as though 

The inward monitor that God has given 
0 Spake in that glance; ; and yet a gentler man 
Liv'd not. * well remember on that day 
| When firſt I paſt the threſhold of his door, 
85 The j joy that kindled every countenance fp 
3 Bidding him welcome home. For he was one 
Who i in the ſtillneſs of domeſtic life fe 
585 Was lov'd and honour 'd, rightly deeming that 
5 5 Beſt ſcene of virtue, and partaking there 
: The happineſs he made. 3 5 
5 Upon a hill i 
EOS Midway, his dwelling ood. The ceaſeleſs dream 
EY” That rolls its waters o'er the channell'd rock, 
TT Sent from the glen below ſuch mellow'd founds | 
oj As in che calm and contemplative hour 155 
Invi ite the willing ſenſe. The aſcent beyond 
270 Bounded the fight, that aſk'd no fairer view 
2 Than that green copie whence many a blackbird's ſong 8 
Was heard at morning, and the nightingale 
Such ſweet and . muſic pour 13 


* x) 

As, ſuiting with the twilight s ſober thoughts, 
Blends with the ſoul's beſt feelings. In her dreams 
Of pureſt happineſs, my fancy ſhapes 
No lovelier place of reſting. But no more 
Shall I behold that place of pleaſantneſs: . 
Death has been buſy there. 
8 And well it is 

That thonghts like theſe ſhould wean us from the world, 
£ Strengthening the heart with wholeſome diſcipline 
For life's ſad changes. Oftentimes they riſe 

5 Uncall'd, but not unwelcome, nor unmix d 

With a | deep j Joy that ſatisfies the ſoul. 
Even now, a man contented with the paſt, 

Pleas'd with my preſent fate, and looking on 

be In hope, 1 ſometimes think on that dear Friend, 

| Who ſurely I believe will welcome me 

When I have paſt the grave, and bleſs my God 

Tu this belief, which makes i it ſweet to die. : 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
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MALVERN HILLS. 


ALONE, unnoticed, at this early hour, 
While all around i is ſilence, I will mount 


— =@ MALVERN HIIISs. This i is a holy-day ;* 


And holy I will make it, leave the world, 


| Its toils, and cares, and commune with myſelf, Il 


As up I climb, the freſhneſs of the morn 
Smells grateful, though no object meet my view. 

; Through the dark miſts, which now with coming day | 
Struggle for maſtery, the giant Hill 1 
Caſts not a ſhade; Now back I turn to mark 

The winding path, but all is grey and void; N 5 
On every fide thick clouds; ; the ſpacious world 
Lives but in memory! whilſt forth 1 roam 

: A wandering, unlov'd, ſolitary thing. 

Tho' here on this known ſpot, my fancy ſtarts. 5 15 


„This is 4 e time, Whit-Monday, __ early in the morning. 


TT MALVERN HILLS, 


At her own ſhapings—fearful—impotcht ; 

Now rouſing up impoſlibilities ; 

- Purſuing then, through each ſtrange circumltance, 
The vagrant thought with apteſt energy. 
Ve idle phantaſics! away ! away! N 

I am no unbleſt ſolitary man, | 
Confined to one rude ſpot, whilſt round, a ſcene 
Mimitable ſpreads—bleak—defolate— 1 85 
With not one kindred ſoul to ſhare my being. 

I have ten thouſand recollections dear, 

This Mount, 1 know it well, and ſoon ſhall tread 
Its proudeſt ſummit, ſoon with joy behold 

Objetts that glad the e heart—unſpeakable ! | 


Ne ow. have x left the miſts, Fs now aſcend. 
. Up to a purer air; ks the height appears . 
| Oerſpread with no thick fogs, but clear, though wild; 


"mo when 1 caſt. a ſideway look behind, 


And mark the proſtrate clouds, and ſee no form, 


8 But this huge Hill, which, like an iſland, ſands 2 


Mid boundleſs ſeas, 1 could almoſt believe 5 
Yon ſteril eminence, the regal ſpot 
Where Deſolation ſlits, and views entranc'd 


Her vaſt—diſpeopled empire. 
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A POEM. 
By my ſide 
There ſtands an aged Thorn; at this lone hour 
Cheering, the ſight of augen familiar. 
How bent its matted head, by the bleak wind, 


| That in one current comes—howling and fierce! 
a : Thou poor unſhelter'd Thorn, I pity. thee! 
Tho' this the month of gladneſs, and the time 
When verdure thrives—tho' now thy fellow trees, 
Down in the vale beneath, their ſummer dreſs 
Put forth, and every ſpray, with bloſſoms hung, 
” Dances with happineſs ; ; yet, heedleſs, thou, ; 
With here and there a ſolitary leaf, . 
Look'ſt ever to the earth, diſconſolate : . 


Till ſome rude tempeſt ſhake the mountain 8 brow, 


Uptear thy fecble limbs, forever end 


Their conflict with the ſtorm, and down the deep 


5 Hurl thee, unpitied—tenant of the clouds, 
Emblem art thou of him in this low world 
Whom Genius burdens, whoſe diviner mind 


9 Spurns at the world's low aims, and feels itſelf 


© Unbleſt; whilſt poverty's bleak winds aſſail. 


Low, like the MovnTaiN Tuonx, he bends his head, 


And whilſt unnumber d objects ſpeak of joy, 
And ignorance looks gay, an and folly {imiles; 5 
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"0" RY MALVERN, HILLS, 
N urſing his many wrongs, he ſtands 12 


And thinks, with calm conſolement, when his head 


Down to the grave ſhall go, his ſpirit reſt. 


What countleſs ſun-beams gliſten as I paſs! 

How ſweet the early fragrance, as the dew 
Riſes with morn's pure incenſe to the ſkies ! ! 
The mount is Mill before me, and my feet 

6 Muſt tread the mazy circuit, rough and Nicep, 

| Ere I obtain the ſummit, but the view, 


i Spacious and grand, ſhall well repay the toil. 


Tx Now on the Beacons towering head A 5 and! 
The radiant ſun juſt peeps oer vonder hill 
bs In filent grandeur, whilſt the neighbouring land, 
{ Like ocean, drinks the ſplendor of the morn— 
5 One maſs of glory. Now the laſt faint far 
Withdraws its timid. ray, and flow the moon 1 5 
Sinks ſhadowy in the weſtern hemiſphere. 
” Beneath my feet, down the dark mountain' 8 fide, 


The clouds are troubled! now 7 diſſolve they faſt! 


70 


| 80 | 


„ The beacon? 5 towering head—The two higheſt ot of land 0 on the Mean Hills are 


called the Herefordſhire and WMorceſterſhire Beacons. 


A fairy viſion! whilſt the early Lark 
Up through their boſom mounts moſt merrily. 


Oh what a luxury do they poſſeſs 
| Who, riſing with the morn, taſte its firſt ſweets! 


The breeze that waves the long graſs sto and fro, 


While yet the dew of heaven hangs thick upon it, 


Gives health, and raiſes the unfetter d mind 
| To loſtieſt meditation. Day returns, 
And N ature, from. a tranſient reſt, aſſumes 
Her wonted form, and ſeems to look more pleas d 
* or being ſeen. Tis well to conterplate 
On Providence whoſe eye encircles all. 
Parent and Guardian of Creation round ! r 
The Elephant on Thee depends for food, 3 
And all the intermediate train of ſhapes 
5 Down to the Mite ! and Beings, ſmaller ſtil, 
Poſleſt of Parts peculiar and complete, 
| To whom the Mite appears an Flephant! 


All on our Common F ather call for bread! 


” Learn it, aſtoniſh'd. Earth! ſhout it, oh Heaven! 3 


He hears them all! 
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„% MATVERN HILLS, 
How little do we know 
of this fair heritage! this wondrous world ! 
Ho little of ourſelves, ſublimeſt knowledge ! 
And of that little what is blindly loſt 
By him who waſtes his hours in drowſineſs ! 


When in the grave we ſhall have ſleep enough! 


0 Befits us now to do the work of day! 
A Night is s coming, 


Tho- man's s ſearching eye 
Hath pierc'd the ethereal vault where. planets roll 
The eternal courſe, and ſuns their ſteady ey” 
On other worlds beſtow ; ſeen the vaſt orbs 
That tremble in che immeaſ urable void; 
Yet theſe ſmall things are loſt i in Litlenefs, 
A drop of water to the boundleſs deep! 
4 Compar'd with Deity” 6 unnumber'd works, 


. Scatter d beyond the utmoſt verge of Gght, 


8 Where lars, far diſtant, never light exchange, 


And never comets in their vide career 
Blend their faint beams. 


Moſt thankful be our hearts, 
That not to ſearch the vaſt profound of ſpace 


2056 
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4 P OEM. 8 e 
Reaſon requires to Pos the almighty power ! 
This world, this land, this ſpot, an endleſs e 1826 
Of meditation offers, where the eye, wire 
| In every blade of graſs, may view the God 
Who form'd the Univerſe. 


„ Hor bright the ſcene! 1 
No the low. cots appear, the diſtant hills, $67 5.5,» 
3 The fertile Plains, far firetch'd on every ſide; 3 ft 
5 | Whilſt all the vaſt variety of forms 
In yonder ſunny vale, tranquil and fair, 15 
O' erpower my raviſh'd ſenſes, What a ſweep Ee os 
For mortal eye! Trees of an hundred years, +" 208 
F rom this huge mount, look like i ſome tender ſprays, : 
5 And mock the toil to ſeparate : hit Hocks, 
And ſcatterd herds, 0 faintly meet my fight, 
b They ſeem not living things. The goodly view 
Makes my eye lim with rapture, and wy heart 
Feel extaſy. 


Ah! who eu dend unmoy d, 
And view this blue expanſe, this beauteous orb 
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24 MALVERN HILLS, | 
Ah! who with cold cold heart could view yon san 14 Ny 


Mounting the ethereal vault, whilſt | fiery clouds 


Surround, and Oer the. horizon's verge, far ſtretch'd, 
Heap their rich columns! ? tis a light, methinks, + 
No eye might contemplate and not adore 
The hand that made it. 5 i CY 50 


me morning beam 


4 Gilds each far eminence; a motley ſhow 
| of colour fanciful and ſtarting ſhapes, 
That quaint ſimilitudes force on the mind. 


And now I mark where Upton 88 fires ariſe, TT: 43 


Whilſt many ſtately trees, and many cots, 
And villages 0 'erſpread the country round; 
And orchards, with their odoriferous breath, 
| That ſcent the air, and to the eye preſent 7 8 5 
1 one ſheet of bloſſoms, +: Lovely ſcene! my heart 160 
Almoſt diſclaims humanity 8 dull powers, GSLs 5 
And thinks it were a taſk of eaſy ſort | 
i To glide an airy ae amid the ky, 


Where Upton' s Spares arize—A town in Worceſterſhire, ſituated on the banks of the Severn. | 


One sheet of Morcoms-—Tho bloſſoms 8 the Apple and Pear Trees in Herefordſhire and 
Morceſterſnire, in the month of May, appear to cover the whole face of the country. 


— ---- of 
Or throu 8 yon | pleaſant vallies; drinking more 
Of n ertaſy: ah fond deceit! hs 165 


1 rom Hills that in the diſtance die away 

I turn to mark the Chace.* Trees that juſt ri ſe 

| Above the tufted fern, i in one long line 

Of taſteleſs order, and the bounds of earth. 

And partial barrenneſs, and mould ring trunks Oe WW 170 
0 Clad in their ruſſet dreſs, proclaim that man — 
With facrilegious hand hath labour d long 

To tame its wild luxuriance, and deſt. roy 

The haunts of hermit innocence and peace t 5 

But memory ſtrains her eye beyond the date e | 


Of thy young paſtures—memorable chace! 


She fancies the white miſts that curl alon g 


von river, marching armies, pacing flow 


- And ſolemn to this plain, to pitch their tents. 


2 The Chanelle Dhhes occupied that extenſive vale ſituated tan the River h 
Severn and the Malvern Hills, and a part of which is now denominated the vale of Eveſnam. 
The Chace extended alſo on the Herefordſhire ſide of the Hills, and the whole was 
computed to occupy the following number of acres. In Worceſterſhire 7115, beſides 

2241 called the Prior's land. 619 acres in Herefordſhire, and 103 in Gloceſterſhire. In 
the time of William the Conqueror, it abounded with large trees, and was conſidered as | 
= one of the King's Foreſts, Edward I. gave it to the Earl of Glouceſter, at which time 
it received the name of Chace, which denoted it to be private property. Since that time 
the trees have been gradually cut down, and for very many years it has been reduced 
to a mere common. An Act of Parliament has lately been obtained for encloſing the 
whole, and it now preſents nothing to the e but young trees, and "ue unbroken | 
lines of earth boundaries. 
The haunts of hermit innocence and feact—Sex Note to Little peaveth, 


26%, 


1 MALVERN. HILLS, 


Even now the crafty Edward moves before 180 
My retroſpective gaze, methinks I ſee | 


The youthful Chieftain with his valiant hoſts 


Crown'd with new laurels, urging. ſwift their courſe. 


To this fair ſpot, where Leiceſter ſleeps ſecure 


And dreams of triumphs, whilſt his injur'd King 185. 
| Stoops to obey a ſubject, Half reſigns * 


Europe s firſt crown. 


The Rs — 1H. and 16s Sb Thinks: "PTY Urn WP poſſeſſion 3 
of the Earl of Leiceſter, who, under the ſanction of their names, exerciſed complete 


authority. The Earl of Glouceſter, jealous of his rival's power, and thinking it eſſential 


to the ſucceſs of his plans, to get the young Prince out of his hands, deviſed the fol- 
lowing means for that purpoſe. ( Leiceſter, with his royal Priſoners, lay at Hereford; 


Roger de Mortimer (a par tiſan of Glouceſter) having many friends at Hereford, made : | 


Edward a preſent, by a third hand, of a very ſwift horſe, and withal acquainted him with 


the uſe he was to make of it, and the deſign laid for the recovery of his liberty, To ſecond | 


the project, the Prince feigning himſelf ill, and to want exerciſe, defir'd leave to ride ſome 
horſes. The Earl of Leiceſter, who ſuſpected nothing of the matter, granted his requeſt, 
though with great precaution. Beſides his uſual guard, he ordered ſome gentlemen to keep 


always near him, and to have their eye upon him continually. Edward being come into the 


fields, immediately breathed two or three horſes. Then he called for that lately preſented _ 
him, and as if he had a mind to uſe him gently to his rider, walk'd him at ſome diſtance from 


his guard, being accompanied by the gentlemen who kept cloſe to him. When he was come 


to a certain place which he had before carefully remarked, and which ſcemed proper Seas 


deſign, laying the reins on his horſe's neck, and clapping ſpurs to his ſides, he ſo ſurprized 


| aſtoniſhment, However, they rid after him till EA aw a e of horſe, ſent 05 the _ | 


thoſe that attended him, that he was at a good diſtance before they were recovered from their 


of Glouceſter to favour his eſcape. 


The Earl, foreſeeing how fatal Prince Edward's de might prove be 3 very 


ſevere orders to be publiſhed to all the King's ſubjects, to oppoſe to the utmoſt of their power, By 


Prince Edward, the Earl of Glouceſter, and their adherents, who were all ſtiled Traitors to 


the King and State, But not withſtanding this, many barons, officers and ſoldiers, came and 
th offered their ſervice to the Prince, who, in a ſhort time, ſaw himſelf at the head of an army, 


= 8 


ſuperior to that of the confederates. Then it was that affairs began to have a new face. The 
Earl of Leicelter, Ws a little time before, hag all the forces of the kingdom at his diſpoſal, | 


4 A P OEM. 
The Monarchs s gallant fie 
Now "ROE bien to the fight, reſolv'd to die, 
Or free his captive Father : There they ſtand, | 190 8 


Both armies marſhall'd, ready to commence 


The War of men; a moment's pauſe enſues, 
And every heart knows that the ſtrife is nigh, 


A nd feels ſome ſtern forebodings : : even ſuch doubts, 


As when a Traveller benighted r A 195 


5 could not prevent Sod "Ro 3 Maſter of Cloncaliar and ſeveral hs places. 
He was even forced to give ground to that young Prince, who followed him from place to 
palace, and to ule all his policy and experience in order to avoid a battle. As he was a very 
good General, he took timely care to poſt himſelf ſo as to be able to retreat, whenever he 
\ ſhould be preſſed. Mean while, he ſent repeated orders to his Son Simon; to quit the ſiege 
of Pevenſey, which detained him in Kent, and come and rein force him. Simon obeyed, and 
with his little army began to march with extraordinary expedition, to join him. But as he 
drew near Eveſham, where his Father was encamped, Edward having notice of his coming, 
ſuddenly fell upon him with all his forces, r cut in 1 this little body's which colds _ 
reſiſt him.“ 
This victory animating the young Prince with freſh ardvur, he immediately returned 60 
atiack the Father, before he had received the news of his Son's defeat. He fo deceived the 
watchfulneſs of the old General, by this ſudden reſolution, that he was very near the enemy, 
when the Earl imagined it was his Son coming to his aſſiſtance, Leiceſter's ſurprize was fo 
great that he could not help ſhowing it. However, he put every thing in a good poſture of 
defence, perceiving that a retreat would be ſtill more dangerous than a battle. The fight 


began about two in theafternoon, and laſted till night, notwithſtanding the haſty flight of 3 


Welſhmen, who deſerted the Earl at the very firſt onſet. He ſuſtained, however, by his 
courage and conduct, the efforts of Edward, Who fought with an aſtoniſhing valour, well Fo 
| knowing that the good or ill fortune of his life depended on the ſucceſs of that day. At length, 
after a long reſiſtance on the ſide of the Barons, the Earl of Leiceſter and his Son Henry 


being ſlain on the ſpot, their troops were diſheartehed, and the Prince obtained a full and 
-complete victory. His joy at this ſucceſs was the greater, as, during the heat of the battle, | 


he had the ſatis faction to deliver the * his F * from the captivity he had been in ever 
| ſince the battle of Lewes.“ . | R APIN. | 


T. Wikes ſays, the Prince, marching all ks came 3 3 of day to 8 and fet upon dimen 


nnd his men, who were then in their beds, and killed and took priſoners moſt of them, the chiefeſt of whom _ 


| were Robert de Vere, William Lord e and Adam of nn. Simon eſcaped into the caſtle, 


vr” 


2 MALA "BILLS, 
Oer ſome bleak deſert, whilſt the thunder's voice 
| Speaks fearfully on high; and lightnings flaſn | 
Round his bare head. He marks each peal 2 * 
vet knows the rattling elements again e 
, Will ſound to war, and thinks, With - ſerious' brow, -'' 200 
_ Of that freſh conflict which may ſink his head R 
Abaſed, before the Genius of the Storm.“ * 
With ſuch expectant heart both armies —— Re 


The Spell is Oer I- the Battles bray is heard !— 


The combat rages, fierce, impetuous, OY on ory 
And dreadful is the ſound of claſhing ne 
There Edward ſends his ſword, through each mail'd Fe oe, 74 


| - As it were air that met 3 whilſt che crown, , 
3 e oer the thickeſt of the fight, N 
= Rouſes his heart anew. The gallant youth | Ong” 210 
F eels for a Sire in chains, a throne uſurp'd, RR IT OY 
And moves mid mangled heaps of his own a flain, 


| Refiſtleſs, ingly, till with Joy he views 


- — — _ 
EPP 32232 — ; 


The hoſtile ranks retire, diſcomfited 
Before his vengeful ſpear, and eager flies ra ng ls Pts 
' To bid his Father eee 8 proud Lord. 9 95 


# It with be remembered, that Prince | Edward had juſt defeated " TUE Son of che Earl of : 
| Leiceſter, 3 


A POEM. 29 
Each moment brings ſome ſecret _ forth hens 
Old Severn* there his | eager. current rolls, 
_ Urging his ſtately undiverted courſe, 5 8 
Impatient to embrace his parent Flood. 220 
And many pleaſant ſtreams that from theſe bills vir 


Take their meandring way, now 


The ſun· beams ſparkle on their humble waves, 
; That, hid awhile by little hills or trees, 
Seem loſt, chen reappear, and onward ſteal, 1 


Cladding 1 the villagers. 


And now 1 mark, 
Beneath two lofty hills, and in the vale 
- Form'd by their ſleep! deſcent, the Holy Well. + 


£ A plain ſtone dwelling, weather-worn and rude "PH 30 


SEE 8 


Stands ſingly by. There never ſound is heard 
But the bleak wind, that, howling from above, 
Sweeps the bald mountain's ſide, and urging on 
yy It's boiſterous way, at length forgets: its rage, 9 
In dallying with the, valley's ſcattered trees: 8 = 2 235 5. 


">" ©" Severn Hae his eager current rolls—The Severn is {bout four miles diſtant from 
the Malvern Hills on the Eaſtern ſide. Above Tewkſbury it is free from that muddy ap- 
| pearance which it is remarked for when nearer the Sea. 


Tue Holy Well—T he Holy Well is Wie about a quarter of a mile from the Inn. 
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And all around thee promp 


Save when khe {ſky is -huſh'd, and to the car 


The never-· ended bubblings of the ſpring 
5 Send the ſame note the ſame ae note. 


Moſt melancholy ſpot! the hand of time 
Seems buſy with thy ſhatter d tenement, 


. 1 


ts to penſiveneſs: * 


For Wh can view this place, nor think of thoſe 


Who to the fount are led to eaſe their frames 


Of rankling malady —The drooping fire 


Of riſing children, tottering oer the grave, 


And caſting, with an anxious look, his eye 
Through diſtant times, with many hopes and fears | 
F or thoſe he leaves behind. Or of the wife 
Who bears a mother's name, by flow diſeaſe | 
T reading the downward road, yet, filld with dreams. 
of lengthen'd days and coming happineſs; ; 


L Watching her infant's ſmile, and planning. well 
Its future deſtiny, tho never ſhe 
7 Shall mark its courſe. Yet not 8 the throng. 
Who vainly hope the renovated frame, OE Ty 
| Here pals t their . beneath von lately root · i: 


255 


Beneath yon stately_ roof—There i is one 1 Inn at Malvern, which 1 all 
| the company who viſit the ſpot. They have a common table, and the place is ſubject to the 
regulations as other of a ſimilar kind, | 


ry POEM. — 
Health and her fiſter Chearfulneſs are, "WY : 
Whilſt every Joys from. Nature's faireſt works, 
When in her pride ſhe ſits. immaculate, 
| Spontaneous heaves the heart, 9 21} qa 


Fron this high ſpot 

How many ſpires and aged 8 appear; "TE 

; Clear or by diſtance dimm d. —Moſt e to think, ,, 
That theſe are temples to the living God, 8. 5 
8 Rais d by our pious fathers, Who, | beneath . Fg 265 


Their ever changing ſhades, now reſt in peace. 


Juſt peeping from a woody covert near 

The leſſer Malvern, ſtands, . Sequeſterd church! 
The ſpot around thee ſpeaks of quietneſs; ; _ 
. Down at the mountains baſe thou long haſt brav'd 270 
With unmov'd front, the ſeaſon! s varying hour, 5 


„ many spires ond aged towers aphear— With a d in a clear dy, near one 
hundred churches may be diſcovered from thele Hills, ; 


as Little Malvern Church ſtands in a retired-and beautiful ſpot at the bottom of the Hill, 
about three miles from Great Malvern. It was built by Jocelin and Edred, two monks of the 

order of St. Benedict, who retired in conjunction with many others from the Priory of Wor- 
ceſter, and in the Wilderneſs of Malvern, propoſed to become Hermits, and to live a life of 
auſterity and penance. The pariſh of Little Malvern conſiſts at preſent but of ſix __— 
— in the reg of Elizabeth there were F hundreds. 


2 2 


% MALVERN HILLS, 

The vernal tempeſt and December ſto rm; & 

Vet at this tranquil time moſt fair thou ſeem'ſt; 

The aged oaks around and ſately elms, 

Tn wild luxuriance ſpread their unſhorn ins; oo 085 

And, true to friendſhip, ward cach angry blaſt 

That, howling through the” valley, ſweeps along. TMs 

1 thy dark battlements. Protected ſland e | 
| Through many a coming year, thou humble Tower ! . 

And may chy ſylvan guardians flouriſh „„ 

The Woodman — them and che Tenreſt ſpare 4 


A uſing melancholy fills the mind 

= As we behold where Branfil turrets iood ;* * 

| How are the days gone by! how chang d the ſcene | . 
Since, circled by a vaſt and rich domain, e 283 

3 towers aroſe; majeſtic, moated round, i 

5 And made o bear the ruſt of ages! now 
The neighbouring ſhepherd ſcarce can point the place | 
Where once it ſtood \—ſignificant of Man ! | 


Where : are the countleſs generations paſt : %%%. 


Bransil turrets A part of one of the walls of Branſil Caſtle is the only veſtige remain- 
ing. It once was a venerable ſtructure, and fortified with a double ditch faced with ſtone. 
It cannot at preſent be diſcovered by whom it was built, —_ it is s generally — to 
| have been the Britons, ſoonafter the Romans left this Iſland, 


D 
Earth's boaſted. lords? her loſty miniſters? L 
Once fear d throughout the world ! her valiant hoſts ?. 
Prais'd i in their day ! her captains i ? and her chiefs? 
Where are the men the great and mighty men! 
The potentates that ruled a crouching world. 29 
Who calld the earth their own, and proudly — . 
The ſceptre of dominion ?—Where are now 
Empires once famed ; ? Aſſyria! where art thou? 
Thou? Babylon! the miſtreſs of the world !. BY 
Media i ? and Perſia? Greece ! thy boaſted power? 300 


And thine I victorious Rome N ations and States, 


Ye are forever gone! The ſpoiler Time, | : 
Hath o'er your greatneſs paſt, and at each. ſtep | 
Your proudeſt Temples. levelld with the ground— | 
Your brazen Monuments, your Towers of firength; 305 
Save one —a Pillar of majeſtic height“ 
: That bears your names there he the conteſt yields, 
E Secure it ſtands, immoveable, ordain' d 
To teach Mankind, the great, the ſolemn truth, | 
| What ſhades they are, what ſhadows my" n * 30 


8 ane. + Burke, 


34 MALVERN HILLS, 
N or may I welb forget whilſt tracing. round 
Theſe ſpacious ſcenes, where Hanley Caſtle ſtood;* 


Now not one ſtone remains. to. claim. the tear 


Of paſſing man —ſave when the hollow winds, 45 
Bending the night-ſhade's head, or nettle rank, - 915 
Diſcloſe ſome ſculptured: fragment, green and damp, 
And half conceal'd in earth, But: tho this pile 
| Hath fallen long—yet Fancy ſtill delights | 1 
To trace the buſy ſcenes of ancient __ 
To. view the Lord-manorial pacing flow ee, 2 = 6. 
15 His Caſtle- hall, and poring with mute joy 21 
. Upon the hard- won trophies, ſeized i in fight 
: By darin 8 anceſtor, and ſtrai ght ordain'd 
| To grace the walls, and promp ſucceeding youths | Wo 
To martial fame, wk deeds of chivalry. e eee ee 
a N ot heedleſs of their fires. But all is gone! 85 
Paſt like a dream! and Beauchamp too is gone! 
The great, the gallant Beauchamp known. no more * 


Mere Hanley castle endes far * the eben ſtood Hanley Calle, * We 


5 VVV the Beauchamps, Earls of Os | of which at 3 there are no traces. 


The great, the gallant Sengkang known no more Henry 8 8 of 1 

wick, was born in 1424, and died at Hanley Caſtle. With him ended the name of Beau- 

champ, of which family there had been ſix FM and « one Duke. The name has ſince been 5 
revivedi in other families, . Naisn. 


A OEM. 


In him expired 2a race of valiant men, 
For proweſs fam d, and wealth, and courteſy; 
But, ſtern memento to the great, the proud, 


Low lie their honors now, their wealth, their power; | 


Their very names forgotten, or reſery'd. 


To grace time's. tre oh ies. Where is now the ſcowl 


Of hau ghty Independence 7 where the views 
That agitated once their glowing breaſts | 
With hopes of high achievement, and inſpired 


5 Their youthful progeny to dare the wars 


Of Cambria or of France ? awhile they” ld 
| In ſplendor: 8 gaieſt hall, and laugh'd, and ſung. 
: The merry roundelay, or bade the harp. 


Swell with tumultuous j joy. N more is heard 
The ſong of gladneſs : x and the blooming cheek— 
* The graceful ſtep that held th admiring a” 


; Hath ceas'd to charm ! the throbbing heart is Rill ! 


Both fires and children, all have had their days. 
Of Pain and eaſe, diſquietude and ' 
And now repoſe on Earth, our common Nurſe! 
She whiſperd not, nor with enticing look 

Call'd to her arms. theſe ſons. of affluence, 

, She never calls the great, the rich, the 8 
With ſoft and winning accent, but preſerves 22 


930 
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26 - MALVERN: HILLS, 
| Silence unbroken, ſave. when ſome flow knell | 

| Sends through the air at midnight a report AI 23-16 
Warning and terrible. But to the poor n 98536 


She yields a voice of comfort, ſanctified 
And pointed rightly by that word of truth 
Heaven hath: vouchſaf d to man. Moſt re then 
” Theſe ſcatter d ſpires appear, theſe aged mm 8 
55 Which to ſome little flock the path-way tell no. D466 ef 
That leads to life eternal, where the ills | civil a 


Which firew'd their mortal way | ſhall never come. 1 „ - 
And honor'd be the men who here preſide, | en 5 — 
-” And, with ſincerity and holy zeal, ; Exh ei), „„ | 
Point the celeſtial road ! to bern minds e 8 365 
. | Reveal thoſe holy truths, the which to hear, iy 
And from the heart receive moſt willingly, 
Blunts the keen ſhafts of ſorrow ; well they know 4; 
1 0 The conflict will be ſhort—the triumph ſure. | 


Some minds ſuperior to the common mould. | bets 4 | 970 
. 107 laugh at ſuperſtition, and include 
5 In chat foul bondage, all who cheriſh haps: 
Of; joys hereafter; yet, proud Scoffers, know ! 1 
3 prodigal of happineſs, your hearts . | 
Can well reſign ſuch hopes, and |pleasd remain 05 973 


A T 0 JE M. 
With earthly habitation and delights 
Blame not the poor and needy who have felt 
No joys like you in this inclement world; 
Blame not their humble boſoms, if they think 
8 Upon the hardſhips of their mortal race, 


| And draw conſolement from futurity, 


In vain the eye enquires for that great track® 
of foreſt, thickly ſtrew d with giant Elms, 
5 That once adorn' d the circling plain beneath : 
| Whoſe lofty tops, cen, jealous, Malvern view A. 
And felt himſelf leſs vaſt. No longer now, 
The chick entangled trees engender damps, 
And ſecret vapours—peſtilent and foul: 
The fragrant orchard, and the waving. corn 5 
0 erſpread the cultured ground, and life, and health, 
| And cheerfulneſs, pervade the ſpacious ſcene. 
But not that chou art chang d from wood to field 
And f ragrant orchard; not that thy rich corn 
; Enchants the gazer, and repays the toll | 
| of * patient. man, do 1 thy praiſes fing ; 55 


os. PO: Chaſe, | 802 Note 85 page 23. 
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as MALVERN HILLS, 

Not that thy woods are levell'd, thy tall trees, 
That dared the blaſt, and check d een Malvern's pride, 
But that the laws* which ruled the royal lands 
Are now no more—foul curſe of ages paſt! 
No common object on theſe loſty hills 

f 15 chat old Camp beſide me ;F vaſt it ſeems, 


But that the laws which ruled the royal lands—Prior tothe date of Magna Charte, 
the Foreſt-laws were diſtin& from the Common Law, and all trelpaſſes puniſhed at the 
Ciſcretion of the Prince. It was declared felony to break or take away any wood from ary 
of the King' s Foreſts, as it was alſo to hurt or deſtroy any hart, hind, buck, doe, boar, 
wolf, fox, or hare, and the puniſhment OR ——_— was CIT, dex the loſs of 
limbs, or putting out eyes. 5 
The method of forming a Foreſt before the time e of Magna Charta! is worthy of remark, If . 

the King wiſhed to have a Foreſt in any particular part of the kingdom, he ordered ſome of his 

__ own Commiſhoners to fix on the preciſe ſpot, who, when they had determined, had it fenced 
round, and made it to be proclaimed through the county, that it was in future to be conſi- 
dered as a Royal Foreſt: after which time no perſon was permitted to build on any part of e 
it, or to hunt, without incurring the penalties of the Foreſt Laws. n 
So many litigations aroſe from theſe laws, and ſo much was the bulineſs hy occalioned, | 
that four courts were appointed to take cogniaance of the reſpective e and to care 2 
puniſhments ; under the controul only of the King. 

William the Conqueror raiſed the New Foreſt in Hampſhire, by the deſtruction of 

twenty-two pariſhes, through a track of country extending thirty miles. BLouxT ſays, the | 
injuſtice of William, in depriving fo many men of their property, was attended with divers 
judgments on his poſterity, in as much as William Rufus was there ſhot through with an 
arrow, and before him, Richard the brother of Henry I.: and Henry, nephew to Robert, TS 
the eldeſt fon of the W did hang by the hairs of 19777 head in | the N 1 the F Tous 
Uſa unto Abſalom.” . 8 | | 5 


* that old PRIN bevide nh that part of the Malvern Hils callled the Hereford. 5 
ſhire Beacon, are the remains of an old camp; but by whom it was formed, or at what period 
of time, cannot be aſcertained, as there is no hiſtory extant that mentions the circumſtance : 
but it may be conjectured that it was formed at a very diſtant period; if not before hiſtory was 


known in Britain, yet before any progreſs was made in that ſcience; otherwile it is probable 


that hiſtory would have — us ſome information concerning i its origin. Some have i ima- 


A POEM. em; 30 


And double-trench'd around, and once the bam 

Of unknown Chieftain, Fierce from this high ſpot, 
Haply, he urged his blood-hounds to their feaſt ' 

Of murder and of ſpoil, then back return d 405 
To count their triumphs, and prepare —_— 
Their wearied fangs for laughter, Would it were 

That only in thoſe dark unannall'd years 

The ſpirit of deſtruction had appeared 


E en in theſe boaſtful, theſe enlighten d days, os | 410 


The hounds of blood have yelld more horribly, | 
Than ever pierc'd che troubled car Sd man ; 
And rous'd his Jamentation, 1 


Min corrupts 


| The natural world, made ike its Author good q 7 5 7 


ned that 1 Gak a Roman or Sow and others a Britiſh camp. The latter opinion ſeems to 


carry the appearance of moſt probability; for it is natural to ſuppoſe, that when the Britons 
were driven by the Romans beyond the Severn, they poſted themſelves in ſome ſituation 

' where they might be able to make a ſtand, and repel the further progreſs of their enemies. 

Nov the Malvern Hills being advantageouſly ſituated for that purpoſe, they probably availed 


themſelves of that eligible poſition. The exiſting remains of this camp conſiſt of two in- 


trenchments, or what is uſually termed a double ditch, formed in a circular direction round 
the declivity of the eminence. The uppermoſt, which is very near the ſummit, is about 
{even hundred feet in extent. The other is formed lower on the deſcent of the hill, and is 


much more extenſive, being upwards of half a mile in circumference. Theſe trenches are 


from fix to twelve feet deep, and in ſome places more than thirty feet broad, and ſuppoſed 
capable of containing an army of twenty thouſand men, The avenues or paſſes are ſtill to be 


ſeen, and the 8 part is in fine 9 1 n BARRETT: 


5 MALVERN HILLS, | 

He f acks the town, lays waſte the fertile plain, 
Calls Famine from her halls of nakeduels, | 

Beneath, whence, upward ſprings the fieſbleſs hag, 8 
And, gorging on the fruits for man ordain d, 


Leaves but herſelf to mourn. 


8 \ Too long has life 

= Suſtain'd. a 1 of anguiſh—needleſs—vaſt, 

1 tyrant few, in every age, have ſeized _ 

| The wrathful ſword, and deem d mankind cheir flaves ; 
= Made them reſign their wills, ſubmit to death, 

Afi, deſtroy their fellows, nor, for what, 


8 Heeding | ! How pliable is man like 4 
„ Moulded to any form, and truſting all 


Hypocriſy declares—ſenſeleſs and blind : 
Or would ſuch mad tormentors waſte the earth? 5 
4 Such wars prevail 7 that hide the face of day 

; With ſteam of murder; bearing to high heaven, 5 


on each. accuſing particle, a prayer | 


| 5 


430 


That ſhall bring down perdition on che murd rer EN, 


If man, proud man, were other than machine, 5 
5 Would he in every age and country ruſh. 
To raiſe the hoſtile ſtandard at the beck 


5 : Of. each enſanguin d chief! ? In every cauſe ? 


The very trees wave concord, and invite 


A POEM 
Oh ye, at whoſe command ſuch deeds are done, 


Take heed ! ye have a long account to cloſe, 


When each that was untimely ſlain ſhall riſe, 


And with heart-ſhaking words, and fixed eye, 


Sternly proclaim, 0 Vou were my murderer!“ 


May ye find mercy at that trying hour, 


Altho on earth ye knew it not, but ſaw, 
Soul-ſatisfied, your miniſters of blood 


8 Reel oer their ſlain, 


Power was not made for man: 1 
= It ſaps his little virtue, and the word 

9 Will ſoon, from lad experience, learn to _ + 

| Power ſteels the heart to every tender tie 
Humanity reveres, and, long enjoy * 


Creates the Tyrant and confirms the Slave. 


"Tis ſweet to breathe at this neglefted hour 


The mount 8 pure air! to trace the landſcape wide. 
- Soothing it is and calm! the ſcatter d cots, 
Sprinkling the vallies round, moſt. gaily look, 


And ſeem as never anguiſh paſs d them near : 


"3 
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42 e MALVERN HILLS, 
To meditation, whilſt ten thouſand birds 
Pay their beſt W the Deity: 


While pondering « on this n — 
Where all i is fair and quiet. where the eye 
Dwells on perfection, views with kindling Joy . 
5 Nature's luxuriance, and with heart entranced CES 465 
Hears her inviting voice, that bids mankind 
Learn goodneſs from herſelf : ſudden I feel 


Compaſſion wring my heart, to think that men 
4 Should ſpend their few ſhort days, in heaping wealth SSP 
For unknown heirs, mid toil, and care, and frife, 47 0 
 Vnmindful « of ſuch heavenly ſcenes as. theſe, DT ned 


ture, that the eye 5 
80 uns it, and with quick reverted glance 


. Turns to the city 5 Haunts, to mark around 


Is there no cham in 1 


| Pollution's meagre form. the cry of want, 5 45s 
The immortal Spitit chain'd to Avarice 8 „„ 

Yields it no pleaſure to behold the birds, 
de y beds,—that ſend | 
On every gale their melody ? to ſee 5 
The inſe& tribes in ever. varying ſhape ? 


Upriſen from their 


To mark the tender graſs ? the yellow corn: ? 


AP 0 E M. 
The bloſſom gay ? or flower? or running brook, 


Winding through woods and glens its ſteady courſe | ? 
Shall not the ſeaſon s changeful hour deſerve. | 
The open eye of wonder, and —W - " 
The heart to Deity, whoſe plaſtic word 
Still calls them in ſucceſſion, leads em on 
| To bleſs unthankful mortals i ? can the Sun 
Caſting its full—broad—congregated beam, ON 
At early morn, athwart the darken'd valley, 1 490 
5 Tinging with red the diſtant foreſt top, 
No ſolace yield ? are we fo loſt, fo dead 
To our ſad ſtate our voluntary curſe, 
5 As to behold unmov d the peaceful flock | 


on many a verdant hill or meadow gay, Ez | n 


Nor liken their content with . man? 


But thoughts like theſe have loſt thay native charm. 
. To him who knows no good but wealth, and ſtrives 
To ſtill the voice within him, that would fain 
Win back nis feet to rural quietneſs, LET i eg Ri 500 
And village joys, the ſoothers of his youth, 55 


What 1 our mortal ills to hee belong, 
Infuriate Commerce! thou unceaſing weav'ſt 


* 


4 MALVERN HILLS, 
The veil that hides the Deity from man. 
Gold turns the heart to' ſtone! makes wiſe men fools! 353 
For this the parent ſells his'darling' child, | 
Surveys the price of barter'd ͤ— 8 
And with Iſcariot ſmile; cries, all is well. 
For this the Merchant toils his life away, D 
1 Endures Hindoſtan's. heat—Siberia's ſnows, 1 8 „ 
5 That when the worms have burrow'd in his ſkull, oh 
Some prattling tongue may tell the wonderous ſum 
5 Once he could call his own. F or love of — 
(Gold only ſought for luxuries, not wants) e 
The gallant ſailor braves the tempeſt's rage, e 513 
: | The wild tornado's deſolating power; + 0 8. 
| Contends with dangers i in heartcharrooring ſhapes, 
by ar from t the wife held dear—the home of po 7 


Thy celumphs; MAMnON, <a RIA 8 

b Sound thro' the earth, nor always ſhalt thou ſee W e 00 

Th Youth, Beauty, Innocence, and heaven born Love, oe 
| And all the nobler paſſions of the ſoul Lies 
Bend at thy feet, and own. no God but thee. PEER 
Nor always ſhalt thou view the peaceful child 

Of i innocence, in ſome unguarded hour, 77 5 


Lured by the demon commerce from his home. 


c 
Cities and towns, ye Haunts of wretchedneſs ! * 
Where Commerce with a grin of extacy 
Sits counting Oer her votaries tears and ſighs; 


Urged by your e poiſons, + what a hoſt GE 530 


1 Cities and towns, ye haunts of wretchednes. A reference is here made to the evils ari- 
ſing from manufactures. I do not mean to caſt a general reflection on all of them, 
but that ſome are attended with deſtructive conſequences, cannot be queſtioned. It 
may be well to ſpecify one or two. I ſhall therefore notice the Pin Manufacture and 
that for White-lead. In the former, the pointing of pins is attended with the 5 
almoſt certain ſacriſice of thoſe who are employed in it. Strong conſtitutions are not ſo im- 
mediately affected, but tothe ſtrongeſt it generally proves fatal, if perſiſted in for a few years; 
which ariſes from the number of metalic particles received into the lungs by breathing. Theſe 
ſtop the finer veſſels, and induce by that means apoplexy and conſumption. If property 
lad been concerned, and not lives, ingenuity would long ago have diſcovered ſome mode for 
5 ſupplying the lungs with air uncontaminated with this deſtructive mixture. 
With reſpett to the Manuſacture of White-lead, the conſequences are ſtill more fatal. In. 
particular departments of it, an employment of three months produces palſy in ſome of the 
limbs, commonly a loſs of the hand chiefly employed, and which rapidly extends unleſs the 
perſon change his occupation. The conductors of this Manufacture are ſo aware of the conſe- 
| quences, that they never ſolicit any man to engage in it. They ſimply _ their doors, and. 
receive ſuch only as are ſtarving, and can find no other employment. What are theſe 
Manufactures but an union of Suicide and Murder p Society has-enafted laws for the puniſh- 
ment of murderers ; but it is for thoſe only who kill on a ſmall ſcale, or in a particular way.— 
The far larger proportion are conſidered. as honorable men—* all honorable men. 
 White-lead is principally uſed in the compoſition of paint. I have had a room painted with 
a mixture of chalk. and oil, which looks full as well as white-lead ; its only diſadvantage - 
ariſes from changing colour ſooner than the common paint; but that other experiments 
| might ſucceed better cannot be doubted; and the Society of Arts, if they have not 
already done it, could direct the attention of the 1 N and ſeieptiſie to few queſtions i in 
Which the interelts of lociety are more involved. 


Splendid pie nN eee towns receive annually a apply e of young men 5 
from the ſurrounding country, to make up for the deficiencies of thoſe who have come to a | 
premature death from the unwholeſomenels of their occupations. i Unthinking youths, from 
the ſuperior wages offered them, are induced to try theſe dangerous experiments. They com- 
mence their new employ ments with complexions that indicate health, but in a year or two, 
their countenances commonly become pallid, their minds diſpirited, and their bodies weak. 
Though theſe appearances are applicable to moſt manufacturing towns, yet I have an eye 
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Of inexperienced ſons have left their homes, 

The cot's calm comforts, and the quiet ſhades, 

To taſte your bitter dregs, and be immured, 
From morn's firſt dawn till evening far is ſpent, 

In duſt, and ſtench, and peſtilence ! remote TT 2 
From friends, allail'd by vice in every ſhape 905 


| That chains to duſt the foul, and doom'd at length 


To linger out their blaſted. lives in fcorn— 


| Their * deftroy'd—their innocence gone by. 


vet radder fil to mark the ae 8 . 
Foredoom'd by Mammon 8 iron. hearted ſons . 
To deaths untimely ; ere the bmple liſp p 


. i; more > partieuletly on | Maacheftnt.. * this ER the ove — are Böcerious nor v it 1 


be vondered at, when it is underſtood that many branches of the manufactures conducted at 


this place, require the abſence of freſh air, in conſequence of which the air becomes ſo impure : 
as ſeriouſly to injure the health, and if conſumption ſhould not be the immediate conſequence, 
the general habit is fo much impaired, as to be rendered liable to x long catalogue of diſtreſſing 


_ maladies. Theevil is further increaſed * * hone. ooh] nne e two ſets of hands | 
* work: day and night alternately, . 


xe ihfant throng—Pariſh children, confi ting chiefly of FR and the Megitimats, are 


often conſidered as lumber which cannot be too ſoon put out of the way ; they are therefore 


contrafted for by manufafturers at the different pariſh workhouſes throughout the kingdom, 
and like other merchandize, ſent off by waggons full—the obligations of the pariſh are then 
: ſuppoſed to ceaſe, and the manufacturer makes the beſt of his commodities. After 
contemplating theſe dark pictures, it is cheering to hope, that the time may arrive, when the 
governors of nations ſhall begin to think of their duties; and then will a portion of the na- 
tional produce be applied toward the eſtabliſhment of public ſchools and nurſeries, where the 


wretched, the fatherleſs, and the . may find a cempenſation for the friends * have 
loſt i in the juſtice of their country. . 


_ 


A POEM. 4 Tt 
Of nne! be paſt; to ſee them tod, 
And waſte their tender ſtrength, perchance to pleale 
Some ſtrict and pious maſter, who enjoys " 45. 
Self. ſatisfaction in the cheering thought | Rt 
Of giving ſuch unnumberd ſuppliants bread. 
Ceaſe, thoughtleſs men your horrible deceits, 
And if to piety your hearts incline, EIT 
1 Queſtion it well! for never pious heart F 550 
Dwelt with ſuch deeds. can heaven weng view 5 
| The helpleſs orphan ſeiz'd by avarice, 
And forc'd to ſacrifice at Lucre's ſhrine 
Its hopes in childhood, and its joys in age 3 
No! if to pleaſe thy Maker ever ſtruck | a US 
- Thy paſſing thought, when intereſt was away, 00 Ste. 
Learn with more certainty than ever man 
F oretold to-morrow's ſun, it is by deeds 
of tenderneſs, by viewing all mankind | | 
As offspring of one Sire, Who never made 9 50 560 : 
The wonderous human ſrame to be conſumed, 1 a 
i Ere yet the leaves of childhood half . 


RD By man's fierce luſt of peri iſhable gold. 
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Poor children ! on the hard world are ye caſt, 


A world which loves you not, (ſave here and there 


One good Samaritan) which ſtrives to check 
All chat is noble, all that lifts the heart 

To heaven and conſcious dignity. Like beaſts 
Ye are compelld to toil, like beaſts to live, 
Like beaſts to die—unwept, uncomforted 8 
Ne ot knowing what vou are, nor whither bound, 
W hen doom d to fail, as unſtarrd mariners, 


On that vaſt ocean death conducts us to. 


> on every fide, ja Selfiſhneſs, 

| And all thoſe little paſſions, dark and foul, 
Which make A hell of earth, allliet the fight, | 
And leave no refuge for the wearied mind 
To reſt contented. —Like ſome ſultry waſte, 
Where never herb appears to cheer the eye 
Of patient traveller, but all around, 


Fa ar as heaven' 8 verge, is s parcht and deſolate. & 


The head wid heart indeed are fick and faint, 
And where the path untainted 2 A bewail 
| My mixture with a world I little like : 


Its maxims ſuit not with my better feelings: : 
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The whole I want is bread and quietneſs, 
Leiſure to contemplate myſelf and God, 
To teach my fellows ſo.—This world demands 


Some hard conditions—mortals muſt comply. 


Whilſt the eye wanders o'er yon fertile range 9 


of hill and vale, unnumber'd dwellings peep 
: F rom the thick-wooded ſcene of ſtatelieſt kind. 
: would that no huts were there, no wretched huts | 


Where fellow. men reſide, and ceaſeleſs toil 


To gain a ſcanty fare, yet toil in vain! a 8 os 595 . 


F ull oft their young and hungry family, 
With longing heart, await their ſire's return | 
At cloſing eve, and, from his downward look, 


Catch ſorrow, ad conſume their meal in tears . 


i poor and ſorry. meal! ſuch as no man i WY 1880 | 


5 Should ever contemplate, on this good earth, 
Teeming with plenty, not by God ordaind 
For ſome few pamper'd ſons of luxury, 


But for the whole, al who his image bear,* * 


VL It is not meant to be inferred that agrarian law is either juſt in itſelf, or compatible with _ 
the ſtate of man; but there are few perſons who would not wiſh to lee the condition of the 


lower orders improved, provided it could be Gone (as it * may) Tg with the 
neceſſary Sracations of e 


_— 
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One hut there is beneath this loſty Hill. e © 
Where poverty, bleak, bitter poverty, 

Unſoothed dwells: but moſt this heart concerns, 

That one deſcending to her hundredth year 

Should there endure the form, and find no hope 

2 But in the ſilent grave; no feeble hope, ny te 

That like the ſun-beam on a winter morn, | FR: 
Which gleams a little ſpace, then dies away 

Beneath the dark impenetrable ky, 


err — — — 


a ber dun the * form appears e 6 allen, 
Where firſt L ſaw it; and methinks 1 ſee | e 
| Her daughter, with ſolicitude unbought, 8 
1 checking che buz of liſping children near, 
. | And aſking, with mild eye, her many vr wants; 

Though ſhe, with bitterneſs of ſpirit, felt TON! 
Thoſe ſimple wants the could not ſatisfy ; 55875 620 
1 But yet what love and tenderneſs might do 

She did moſt willingly, and was her Rrength. 

| Wes e Even like the 17 broad that winds its arms, 

: . 5 Its hundred arms, around ſome crumbling ſhaft, ES 
F Or tower untenanted, upholding . 625 5 
The aged guardian of its youthful years. 8 DOR 


. „ Note i in the 3 Page 11, 


dne hut there i is beneath this lofty Hi 
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1 this a ſlate for Man==the Being Man! 
To be ocrwhelm'd: with ignorance and want? 


Was heaven's beſt workmanfhip endued with powers 


To tame the light ning, count the ſtars of heaven; 60 


To be deprived of light, light moſt divine, 

The light of reaſon i ? was his ſoaring mind, 

Which bears the germs of angel excellence, 
5 Given but to die before the cutting wind 


Of man's injuſtice ? periſh the low chought ! pot 22, 


f | Yet what are ſuch but victims to the wrongs- 

— man to man, who live a living death, 

Thrown on life's rugged ſhore, 'mid fiends that hate 
And harpies that devour, though form d to view 


Of flature like themſelves? whoſe children riſe 7 64⁰ 


; 0 Meagre, untaught, and nurſt in wretchedneſs, * 
LY : To tread the path their r injured ſires have trod. 


Meagre, 3 and anne in We moſt cffeftual way to thlies: the 


poor is by teaching them how to relieve themſelves, and this cannot be done ſo well as by im- 
_ proving their underſtandings. Within theſe few yeats, the inſtrutlion of the lower orders has 


been more than ever attended to, and conſiderable henefit has already reſulted from Sunday 
and other benevolent ſchools. Many opulent perſons have conſidered it as at indiſpen- 


| fable duty not only to adminiſter to the wants of the poor, but to inſtru them in the firſt 
_ rudiments of learning. Among the-individwals who have been diſtinguiſhed for this beneficent | 
conduct, there is one Lady who has acquited a pre-eminerice which ſhould not be paſt over. 7 
With intellectual powers of the firſt order; flie has ſtooped to the inſtruction of the i ignorant, 
and though poſſeſſed of a fortune which commanded the luxuries of life, ſhe has reſtricted 
herſelf to the comforts, in order to render herſelf more extenſively afeful. For a circuit of 


ten miles round her dwelling, ſhe has eſtabliſhed a multitude of ſchools, where many hundred 


poor. children are ? taught to * read their bibles, and how beſt to di liſcharge the re- 


5 MALVERN HILLS, = 
1 would think well of men, and wiſh to ſee 
Their hidden worth, to view them as a race 
Expoſed to ill, yet dealing much in good. 645 
And ſtrive to find their heavenly ſympathies. 
But when J mark content 8 unruffled ln, 
Wand' ring alike oer wealth and poverty; 
Behold around unnumber d ſuppliants, e 
Heardeſs and comfortleſs, and wild with want; 650 
Then ſee ſome rich- man paſs—paſs heedleſs on! 
His cold, ſelf-centred, n. look, | 


Stilling the tongue of eager poverty ; 


0 Wailing I ſtand, and view a hoſt of wolves— ED 


Wolves that devour, unſtung by appetite, TSR TINT ook 655 


When the fierce wind comes roaring through 1 the ky, 
F itful or long, chen let th oppreſſor howl 
Es In uniſon, and think the deaf ning ſound 


Fi rom fathers, and from mothers, that are gone 


To their long home, who | vengeance aſk of God 660 
For children wrong d. 


: ſpeſtive Aue of their Nations, But what is of more importance than advancing the mereſum 
neceſſary for ſuch an eſtabliſhment, ſhe, together with her benevolent ſiſters, has ſtatedly ſuper- 
intended the ſchools, examined individually the children's improvement, and beſtowed on them 
| thoſe judicious admonitions or rewards which often make a permanent impreſſion on young. 

minds. From what I have ſaid, it is impoſſible the reader ſhould not recognize the EsTa- 
„IIS REI OF THE CHZAy REPOSITORY ; and it affords me peculiar pleaſure in having it 
—_ thus in my Power” to do ſome Juſtice to this Lady“ 8 ee talents and ſuperior virtues, 


A POEM: 
Some minds delight to ſay, 
| Whilſt i oer affliction's family, 
I would relieve you ALL, poor ſufferers |! 
Decreaſe your burdens, take your little ones, 
Nor ſay, unheeding, be ye cloth'd and fed, 
But J would clothe, aye, and would feed ye too, 
Moſt willingly ; but, truſt me, Iam poor; 
My heart is open, though my purſe 3 18 ig. 
Ve puling Sympathiſts, tear off the maſk ! 3 
Of the great work a portion ſeck and do! 
And rather learn to lay; ? if I ſhould ſpend | 
My future little, heedleſs of the Poor, 
In ſelfiſh} Joys, in rioting and pride; 
: F cel my heart light with riches, yet forget 


The thouſands who implore their bitter bread : — 


God of all mercy, fave me from myſelf! ! 
> The poorer on the Poor have many claims— ; 
All may a. ſomething grant to thoſe who want 


: A word, A a look, is regilterd i in heaven. 


80 ſeldom i is the poor-man. ſmiled upon, 

That, like the midnight light ning, giving earth 7 
A momentary ſplendor, elſe involy'd | 

In deepeſt ſhades, ſo to his heart i is pity. 
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64 MALVERN HILLS, 
Dark 61 thick clouds on every ſide appear ; 
And whilſt his burden'd ſoul almoſt exclaims, 
Foes! all are foes! Life is prolong'd deſpair, 
And Death is ſweet: the chilling miſts diſſolve 
At one kind look, and ſomething whiſpers till, 
Thou art no outcaſt, truſt thy God and hve. 
I love to fee: the poor and friendleſs happy, 
Smiling amid the rags that cover them; 
'Tis a moſt proper time to do them Scr 3. 


Why ſhould we wiſh to ſtay our bounteous deed 
. Till men have felt that bitter pang, which makes 


E en wretchedneſs a tolerable thing! ? 
Although their hands were full of charity, 


1 Vet would 1 give chem more, and love to mark 


5 Their half-closd eyes gliſtening with ſecret joy i 
Anticipating comforts long unknown, ; 


if It is a proof of goodneſs in our God, 
That though. the world has often bent them low, 


: Almoſt to death, one little boon revives, 


" Ee en as a paſſing ſhower the herb or blade 
Oer whole weak head the travellers foot has pal 


The old and cheerful Mendicant, methinks, : 
To liken common ſights to common things) 
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Looks like a 1 * waving flow 


On ſome tall ſpray; when ſummer's reign is Oer, 
And bitter north-winds ſtrip the drooping trees 
Of all their pride, it bears the conflict well; 

| Whilſt from his ſhrivelld ſkin, as feebly darts. 
The ſun his ſouthern ray, the aged bloom 


Looks fair, and tells us what it once has been. 


Ye ſons of pride, rouſe not the poor-man' 8 curſe! 


It has a charm, a ſecret influence, 

Which, like a feather toſt on mighty winds, 

| Though long upborne, yet ſhall it fall at laſt; 

But, with a force great as heaven' 8 thunderbolt. 
f Win not the curſes of the ſtarving riſe 

| To God's high. throne againſt thoſe potentates 
| Who call themſelves the F athers of their people, 
Yet ſcorn his offices ?—they have their due! 


710 


715 


For ſhall not conſcience mite, when Death appears EY 


5 In fearful majeſty, to think their lives 

Have paſt, their means of good unprofited > 

And ſhall not Hell rejoice, when thoſe bad men 
; Sink to the grave, who livd but for themſelves i 2 


| (Though in an humbler walk and humbler ny 
Aa 2 


333 MALVERN HILLS, 


Who grafp'd the good of life with rav'nous hand, 


Who ate, who drank, who rioted, yet heard 
The cry of want, with that diſtemper'd grin 

5 Which Avarice puts on, when duty goads 
The dozing F iend. Deep i is the malady! 
Lucre it is, which earthly minds adore! 

The ſubſtitute for which they barter time, 

And health, and e yea, life itſelf. 


Whoi is that 1 man on yonder pebbled more 


Picking up grains of gold, and poring deep, 


Down- bended mid a walte of ſand and mire : 9 


1 i Now by is ſpar kling eye, and by the ſmile 


5 That cheers his furrow'd VI ſage, I perceive | 


Another grain of gold his hands have found ; 

- Yet on his back a ponderous load he bears 

of the like ore, and cheriſhes the hope, 

2 That when a number, UNDEFINED yet NEAR, 

Of the ſame yellow grains ſhall ſwell his hoard, 
Then will he purchaſe, what was never bought! 

The pearl of happineſs. But hark! {4 hear 
The diſtant waters roar! they toward him ruſh! 1 


Still pores he on unmindful; high i in air 


The billows mount, and urge their whiten d heads 
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F ar ofer the ſtrand. In filence yet he pores, 

Till, wide encircled by the hoſtile tide, 

He ſees his danger, cloſer holds his ſtore, 

Exclaims for aid, with looks all horrible, 

And when no aid appears, curſes his gold ; 

Yet loves It ſtill—a meek, unmeaning curſe. 
| Now louder lamentations from him burſt, 

As upward to his mouth the waters riſe. 

L Behold | a huger billow lifts its head, 
Majeſtic, moving on, ah, ſee it meets him 1 

In the fierce tide he falls, a victim blind, 
And, graſping with convulſive might, his all, 


Sinks with his God and never riſes more. 


Ab why ſhould man, eit of Na ature's works 1 
Spark of the Deity ! ! forget his birth! ? 
| His near inheritance ; ? his Sire immortal ? * 
Ah why ſhould man, encompaſs d by a world 
| So very good, live to himſelf alone; 1 
5 When all that meets his eye, declares aloud, 
| Its Maker and our God: o who placed us here 
To learn his will, proclaimd from ev ry herb, 
And ſhrub, and tree; nay, all that moves and i is, 


| That we ſhould love, even as our F ather loves. 
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Born to futurity” s vaſt weight of years, 
What little ills our boſoms here ſuſtain, 


From their brief date, will foon be loſt, amid 
The untold glories of eternity. 


But, ere they quite decay, in future worlds, 


Man may revolve on man's contracted heart 
To fellow-man, then riſe, with higheſt zeſt, 
To contemplate unchanging Deity. $4 
| Yet a high hope this glowing heart enjoys 
That ere we all to the cold grave go down, 
And this our earth be vanifl'd like a dream, 
i Mercy ſhall raiſe her head, extend her reign, 
Speak whillt all nations liſten and obey. 


Before mine eye celeſtial viſions ee 


Of joys. ſeraphic, ſome time to deſcend 


And bleſs redeemed man. Amid the hoſt. 


of radiant Jubilants, one holy form, 
Known by his eye benignant, foremoſt ſeems | 
To ſound the heavenly reign—his name is Lovz! 1 


And thrice more potent his reſiſtleſs arm 


To cleanſe the world of every malady, 


| Than light nings to devour ſome little bark 
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On vent Atlantic s ſurge, when vall he 8 
Swept by impetuous winds. 


But whilſt 1 fing 4. oh 


Ofall the joys this lovely world might know, 

And name the wrongs which man has heap'd on man; 
The ſenſeleſs many, judge me as their foe. 
E F rom the celeſtial teacher of mankind, | 

Down to this day of rage and prejudice, 
Who ever knew the dark and ingrate world 
: Pay its bet friends but with ats execrations i 4 


'M 


Vet in betesſt ter times theſe — firains 


Shall touch ſome heart accordant, and command 


A tear of an guiſh for the darken d years 
Which could reſiſt and perſecute ſuch truths | 
Eternal, Nor in theſe degenerate days, 
Do there not ſome e exiſt, whoſe ſpirits bum 
Within them, as they view this goodly world, 
SO furd with wars, oppreſſions, wretchedneſs ; 
The creatures man has made, and ſometime doom 
70 fall by man, bleſt but t portentous hour! 1 
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Her iron ſcourge let the mad world exalt, 
And ſeek by threats to check the poet's pen, 
Yet ſhall he heedleſs ſmile : for like that bird, 
Chief of the teather'd race, at even tide 


i Returning home ward, whilſt the concave low'rs, 


And the fierce night-wind ſweeps impetuous by ; ; 


Like as his wing, ſtrong- ſine w d, cleaves the air, 5 


5 Rides on the furious blaſt, and dreadleſs moves fg 


Mid the dark clouds and elemental ſtriſe; 8 
1 So ſhould the Poet be —his object TRU TH 1 FA 
He writes for age nor country, but obeys. | 


The heaven. directed impulle of his mind, 


1 And ſpeaks a language—univerſal—pure. . 
He ſhould diſdain to ſtoop to prejudice, 


Regard the voice of faction, he i is taught, 

By his high calling, to hold light, the praiſe— I 
5 The cenſures of the world, and, unmoved, ſcorn 
8 Its momentary rage. He dares not loop 


To court Earth's favor; if it come, tis well; 


But mid her wildeſt clamor, he ſhould ſtand 
Unmindful, bent on TRUTH with ſtedfaſt eye: 2 5 


1 All elſe is ſervile—baſe—a facrifice 


Of the beſt gift of God—the power of Song; 
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But back return, , adventrous mind, from Plans | 
Of beauty, order, innocence ; ſuch thoughts 
As make the pure heart leap : but back return 
To os a PR ts and bid adieu. 5 


The a is clear; theſe hills are beautiful; pot he 850 


The country ſmiles; and all is gaiety | 

; That meets the wandering eye : would that fach ſcenes 
Forever met my view ; but 1 muſt ſoon 

” Forſake this lovely ſpot ; then, like a dream, | 
Snatch'd from oblivion, ſhall they all appear ; $22 855 
F aintly remember'd : Tſo Hfe paſſes on! a 5 

And after ſome few Joys, and many cares, 
Our journies end! our weary heads repoſe. 

In the grave's quiet. This our mortal race! 


One thought ſtill cheers us, tho our lot be hard, 860 


| This world was never made to be our home | 
Our final dwelling ! we indignant ſpurn | h 
The narrow thought, and humbly wait that hour,. — 


5 That hour of bleſt redei ption, when the foul 
| Shall be difmantled' of its cuniby 


ibrons load 
of mortal ſetters, avid expand itſelf, 
Free as the air, Subdued by prejudice, 


5 8 1 Unterrified ! the boldeſt heart will yield 


6  MALVERN. HILLS, 
By paſſions led, by motives unchaſtis d 51 Jo8d 3988 
By. holy Charity, we, While on earth, 5 


"wu 


Grope in the dark, nor know our real ſel pes, 870 
Our kindred tie to Heaven. But the hour 1 r 
Faſt haſtens, which ſhall raiſe our grovelling thoughts 

From this low fate. of being; and diſcloſe 21 -y  4TT 


5 The n. ſtupendous folded up in man. ? 18 . 


But tho We know: as ERIN which 0 await 875 
5 Muſt ſhortly come, and feel the certain pe 5 
That day eternal waits impatientiy Aldo rio B. 
To burſt its floods of glory on our mid 

vet, hard it is, oh Death! to meet thy frown. 


12 
= - - 
S 


| In that dread conflict, and the awakened | mind 
5 Still cling to life, e en with ſuch fervent zeal, 
As the poor mip-wreck d mariner, that hangs. 
F rom ſome projecting crag around whoſe baſe fl 
5 The ocean chunders. Tho chis time muſt come, 8835 
Big with new terrors ; ; yet more keen the pang 
. To. ſee death bear away, thoſe whom we love = 50 


: For time and ſtate unknown, bes 


NK 66 

Theſe dawning g eyes 

Have follow'd | to the grave full many friends; we 890 

Some, whom in youth I lov'd and communed with, 
Are gone for ever many a flatt ring ſcene 


Of happineſs is fled, with which we cheerd 


| Each other, and beguil'd life's rugged path: 

Talk' d of fair-opening proſpects, and he joys 895 

Succeeding years ſhould bring: projects indug d 
08 goodly import, ſuch as learn to make 


i The big heart ſcorn its tenement, nor ſaw 


One little cloud to dim the crimſon dawn. 


But, Death has been amongſt us ! low they lie, 900 [ 
My loved companions ! I am left to mourn! EF TY = 

5 Vet haſt thou calls to thankfulneſs, my heart! by | 
Tho many friends are gone to their long home, e „ 1 | 


- Yet many till remain, precious, and dear; ; 


5 Thoſe who are ſtept before ſhall welcome thee, DAE O98 905 BE. 
Anon, beyond the grave, as thou ſhalt others: A eee e 

| Til, ſoon or late, we all triumphant ſtand 1 80 == — i 

- On that bleſt ſhore, where ſorrow cannot come. DHHS | LD "nl 1 
0 how I pity thoſe, Wh. (like. the leaf, {| 


The Lasr ſear'd leaf of autumn) view. a $73 2466. e 
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= | MALVERN- HILLS, 
At length they f ſtand ALONE and contemplate, e 
One deſolated ſcene of waſte and death. eli ek! 


Not always ſhould the mind an entrance grant 913 
To theſe ſad muſings: pleaſant in their turn e e 
It is, to trace the virtues of our friends, 1 
Once loved and honor do the grave gone down 45 
Yet cheerfulneſs ſhould follow —Cheerfulneſs, 
Beſt gratitude to > God from e H 


Even now my : bond beats high, for x now I hear 

125 The village bells beneath play merrily. 

= F rom hill to hill imperfect gladneſs bounds, 

And floating murmurs die upon the air. WF] (16) get - 

4 It i is the long-ook'd paſtime now begun rip ihe 5 925 | 5 
Aye! there they are upon the level green, 
| Maiden and Ruſtic, deck'd i in beſt attire, 
And uſhering inthe WurrsuN HOLIDAYS: | 
taſtic, while. 
Tis Encircled by a gaping croud of boys, 

"1g The merry Piper ſtands; and, cxperingplays; * 
Or, half forgetful of his half. learn d tune, 
Looks ſcantways to behold his fav rite laſs: 

- Pair d wich mother; baply, ſling too. 


3 5 Weaving the mazy dance, fa 


ro 
The aged Ploughman: now forgets hid oſt 
And, tho' to join the ſkipping throng too dd. 
Laughs to fee others laugh; he knows not why. 
Or, il in graver mood, looks wond'rous wiſe, 
And tells his hoiden daughters as they paſs, 
Held, maidens ! hold! Ong! in the 3 IE 
All, all is life and ſoothing jollity = 
That king of ſports is there, the Mountebank, 
| With antic tricks, or; with-no ſparing hand, 
Dealing around ſome noſtrum, famed, ALIKE | 15 
Specific in ALL pains and maladies. a e et 15 945 
5 And chere the village Matrons gaily trimm d, . 
| With lace and tucker, handed down ſecure. FC 
Through a long line of prudent anceſtors ; 5 e Ce 910 
And never ſhewn to gaping multitude, CR oy 
. Save at ſome marriage gay, or yearly wake, 
Muſing the mothers look oer all the plain, Rk, 
A cheerful ſmile unbends their wrinkled br. 
The days departed tart again to life, oY» Cope TD 1 5 — 
And all the ſcenes of childhood reappear, e bs SE o 
— int, but more tranquil, like the changing a . 55 8 . 1 
| To him who fleptat noon and wakes at eve. act ae el 


63 


5 Children of Innocence, ſport on in peace! 
| Enjoy the fair, but fleeting morn of life, 
And may no tempeſt ſpoil your holiday. 
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66 MALVERN HILLS, 


Farewell, delicious ſpot ! 1 now muſt leave you; pil 


Now muſt return to breathe pollution's air; 
To mix with men, envelop'd in the cares 
Of life ; to be envelop'd too; to hear 


Their converſe low, how beſt to meet with wealth, . 


And to preſerve that end of life till death, 
It muſt be ſo, yet will I love to think 
On you, dear Mount! and ponder on the j joys qt. 
This morn beſtow'd, and fay, preſſing my heart, - 
Than to review with memory' 8 muſing eye ; 
| Your lofty ſummit, mark i its ſubject vales, . 
1 Its many ſcatter d ſpires, and hamlets ſmall, 
: And hear the magic oriſons of birds, 


8 Breaking t the ſilence with their melody 1 


Not ſweeter to the nightly traveller s ear 


5 Sounds the ſoft lute, while wandering by the fide 


E Of ſome flow ſtream, when, not a whiſpering breeze 


Awakes the grove, and not a murmur, rude, #4 


Impedes the warbled notes—expiring ſlow; 


T0 Whilſt the clear moon reſplendent ſhines aloft, 


3 And caſts her pale beam o'er the feeping tide. 5 


2 5 THE END. : 
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 ELEGY 


N THE DEATH OF A BELOVED SISTER. 


7 \ 0 HEN night! 8 cold ſhadows wrap the world i in a gloom, 


And weary mortals cloſe their eyes in fleep ; 11 
5 Why do I love to ſeek one lonely tomb, 
And oer the hure tablet bend and weep > 


- There my fond Siſter lies! Death's driving ſtorm 
Untimely bore her from this nether ſphere ! 1 
Peace to thy gentle ſpirit, heavenly form! 

A Brother weeping fl | proclaims thee dear: mo 


; F or ſhe was meek and tender as the dove, 4 

Her eye, benignant, and her ſoul, ſincere; ANN: 
Her heart was form d of ſympathy and love, "a> 
| And every word ſhe ſpakea a faint it might hear, 
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68 Jer 
Whilſt many talk d of Chriſt with dazling lore, 

And prov'd by many words what faith had done ; 
She liv'd the Chriſtian, and in ſilence bore : 


Her Saviour's likeneſs till her race was run: 


She bade me feel for thofe j whom cares oppreſt, 
And- prize the tear which for another flows; 
She form'd mine opening reaſon, and ſuppreſt 


Each worthleſ s hope or fear which childhood knows. 


And ſhall L cer axe thee, and 70 1 

| Now death hath call'd thee from a world of care? 
47 Shall other loves, or aught of this low earth, 

: Tear from my heart the * dvepeſt d there 7 


Sitter! 2 and atoving! ! 1 will mourn 
Thy early loſs each night I de WI ward lie; 55 
: And when the firſt faint thought of morn return, 
Before my v. ſenſe thy form ſhall m 


By "wo oft tranſported do I fand, 
; A tranſient glimpſe of heaven Gerwhelms my Wind; 
= © My | ſoul, unbodied, feels her powers expand, Em 
: Leaves the low world and cafts its Cares behind: 


a” 


BLE GI. 


wry It is thy preſence, thine, the viſion bright, 


That bears my view above this lower earth; 
That Oer mine eye · ball darts celeſtial light, 
And tells the tale of my immortal birth. 


Let the ö vain world its lovelieſt hopes deride, 
And check, at fancy's call, the riſing tear, 
Yet will I cheriſh, with increaſing pride, 
The faith that truſts thy guardian Piri near. 


rs F or pleaſant tis to think, when life is fled, 
And the cold grave receives ſome honord name; 
5 The ſpirit, bound by no material bed, 


Exults o er death, and lives, and acts the fame: . 


Perhaps © even now the tear that from me fieals | 
"0: thine attendant form may grief impart; 
| Perhaps, even now, thy conſcious ſpirit feels 


An anſwering pang to that which heaves my heart: 


Nor maylt thou deem thy preſent bliſs complete, 

Till all who once were lovd a haven find ; 

| Nor may thy breaſt with pity ceaſe to beat, 

Wg one poor friend drags heavily behind. 
x 
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Sometimes at midnig 


Er 

I wake, and, doubting, to myſelf I ſay; 

| And art thou, oh my much loy'd Siſter ! ce? 
_ Laid in a cold und narroum houſe of hy 


And ma a I A b e mig? 
This heart forget. to beat? this blood to flow? : 
Muſt ſoon theſe eyes be. cloſed, 2. long, lang, night, 


And all that once: WaR. in a lie low ? 


DiſtraBting thought, to thoſe. who never 620 
TD A hope, beyond the Grave, but 1 ſurvey. © 
7 In Death, tho arm'd with terrors to the ming, 
"The e glorious dawn of chert king day 86181 


7 Thee mal I- meet, my / Siſter! thee, 1 my fiend! 5 

i Beyond the toils this mortal ſtate annay ; ; 

a Soon ſhall our kindred hearts together blend. 
And what we once have fullerd well our oy. 


15 Short was 7 life, and foray—ravgh the road N 
Through which thou paſſed'ſt to a world of oY 


Affliction with thee formd a long abode, | 
_And many, A ſorrow Prey LI upon. ty breaſt! 


E L E GV. 71 
| But thou art now deliver d] thou haſt ſung 

The ſong of triumph in a nobler ſphere! 

Up where the trembling ſtars of night are hung, 

Thy bows has uſher i in th eternal year. 


Oh may my lot be with thee! ! may I tread: 
The ſpotleſs path through] life which thou haſt trod * 


And when! in death Ireſt my weary bead. 
Oh may I find my laſt, beſt, friend in o 


Do 1 ONE bleſſing crave? tlio Power divine! : 
= And for mine own. POOR SELF that boon require?. 
May all that lives, and moves, and i is, be thine, 5 
And thou be all i in all—ErznxAL Sins 1 
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